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THE DECLINE OF ROMAN TRAGEDY 



By Tenny Frank 
Bryn Mawr College 



It might be wise to refrain from any attempt to explain the 
ebb and flow of literary forms until psychology has become a 
science. But so long as most of the things worth knowing are beyond 
the sphere of precise formulation, so long as the human intellect 
eludes the chemist's retort, we must continue to extract half-truths 
from the occasional experiments that history deigns to work out 
for us. We shall probably never know precisely why the stage of 
Elizabeth swarmed with the creations of surpassing imagination, 
why the eighteenth century lost the power of song, why the age 
of Pericles crammed one small city with a world of ideas and forms 
of beauty; but problems so vital will not down. 

Roman tragedy, as we know, enjoyed more than a century of un- 
questioned success. Livius produced his first translation in 240 B.C. 
Accius, the last poet to write a really vital producible tragedy, died, 
a very old man, not long after the Social War. We have record 
of some seven or eight plays by Livius — translations of course; 
some six tragedies and two praetextae by Naevius, twenty tragedies 
and two praetextae by Ennius, twelve or more tragedies in addition 
to a historical play by Pacuvius, and some forty-five tragedies 
besides a Brutus and a Decius by Accius — and our list is of course 
far from complete. Then follows almost complete silence. 

The critics have offered an array of causes for this decay of 
tragedy at Rome, even as they have explained a similar subsidence 
of productivity after Euripides and Shakespeare and Racine in 
other countries. Yet I am not sure that an all-sufficient answer 
has appeared. The ways of poetry are very obscure, and, as Berg- 
son reminds us, the intellect is characterized by a natural inability 
to comprehend Ufe. There may be some truth in the statement 
that Roman tragedy was somewhat too exotic to make a lasting 
appeal. We must give at least a partial assent to the theory that 
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the Roman audience was being gradually debauched by the more 
exciting spectacles of the arena which were gory enough to supply 
the "tragic purgation of emotion" in more concentrated form than 
could the drama. Perhaps, too, we must admit a scarcity of genius 
at Rome — a thing, however, which apparently we need not assume 
for the explanation of similar phenomena in Greece. The critics 
tell us, moreover, that the extensive histories of Rome, written with 
all the art of dramatist and rhetorician between the Gracchan and 
Ciceronian periods, supplied the imagination of their readers with 
more vital matter for thought. Certainly there was no lack of 
heart-stirring episodes in the ninety-seven books of Gellius, the 
Punic war of Coelius, the long contemporaneous history of Sem- 
pronius Asellio, the autobiographies of men of action like Gracchus, 
Scaurus, Rutilius, Catulus, Sulla, the romancing histories of 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias, Sisenna, and Macer, some 
of which extended over seventy-five books. Again, we are informed 
that a satisfactory substitute for the drama was afforded by the 
exciting battles of the forum. Cato's incisive speeches — one 
hundred and fifty of them — ^were available, and Cicero discusses 
some fifty orators of note between Cato and his own day. Those 
speeches dealt with all the contests of the world that counted, and 
the man who enjoyed emotional excitement could indulge himself 
to his heart's content almost any day if he would but go to the 
forum. Here apparently are reasons enough why the Romans 
failed to continue the traditions of Ennius and Accius. 

And yet these explanations do not entirely suffice, for they 
assume that the demand for tragedy had disappeared, which ap- 
parently cannot be proved. Indeed a review of the evidence will 
show that the old repertoire was still being produced to eager 
throngs in Cicero's day. Casual as all our references are, neverthe- 
less we can make a long fist of plays produced at that time.' Of 
Ennius' tragedies we know that the Andromache, the Telamo, the 
Thyestes, and apparently the Alcumeo, the Iphigenia and the 
Hectoris Lutra were then staged. Cicero mentions seeing the Iliona 
of Pacuvius, and speaks of the same author's Antiope and also a 
play containing the character of Orestes as being repeatedly given. 

' See the testimonia in Ribbeck's Scaenicae Roman. Foes. Frag., Vol. I. 
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In fact the actor Rupilius "starred" in the Antiope, using it as his 
sole play {De Of. i. 114), while the Orestes was a particular favorite 
of the gallery gods {De Fin. v. 63). When we recall the rather 
abstruse themes of the scholarly Pacuvius, these facts speak 
eloquently for the intelligence of the Roman audience. Accius 
was even more popular. The Atreus was a great favorite (De Off. 
i. 97) and Aesopus had to give it repeatedly {Tusc. Disp. iv. 55). 
The Eurysaces was given in 57, the Clytemnestra in 55, the Tereus in 
43 after the authorities had "censored" the Brutus because of its 
political significance; and the tragedy given by Diphilus in 59 was 
also probably Accian. An undated production of the Epigoni 
is referred to in De Off. i. 114. Moreover, we hear of an Equus 
Trojanus enacted in 55, a play containing the r61e of Ajax pre- 
sented by Aesopus, and repeated productions of a Telephus {De Or at. 
iii. 102). 

These references, when we consider their casual character, imply 
that the supposedly tiresome old plays did after all appeal to the 
crowd. And this inference is supported by the record of salaries 
that actors like Aesopus and Roscius drew. The former, despite 
his prodigal son, left a fortune of twenty million sesterces, while 
Roscius, who, to be sure, played comic as well as tragic rdles, re- 
ceived a thousand denarii for a performance, and earned ordinarily 
some 600,000 sesterces per year. Both men were apparently kept 
busy through every festival season. And be it remembered, these 
men produced only the old plays. Besides these actors we hear of 
Rupilius, Antiphon, Diphilus, Panurgus, Eros, and others who 
stood high in the esteem of playgoers. This does not justify the 
assumption that the ancient plays were losing their hold upon the 
people. 

Have we not on the other hand been too ready to overestimate 
the popularity of the coarser forms of amusement given at this time ? 
The gladiatorial shows and the beast hunts, both foreign importa- 
tions, required some time for acclimatization. When the gorgeous 
spectacles of 55 b.c. were given by Pompey the crowd was not yet 
sufiiciently brutalized to enjoy the sight of praeclara bestia pierced 
by the hunting spear (Cic. Fam. vii. 1,3), and Pliny relates how the 
populace pit3dngly rose and cursed the great general for his show. 
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Such delicacy about the spilling of wild beasts' blood did not last 
long, perhaps, for the city was rapidly filling with a race brought 
up to feel the lash; but the evidence is unquestionable that in 
Cicero's day the arena had not drawn away the crowd from the 
theaters where the tragedies of Ennius and Accius were produced. 
Moreover, I am not sure that we do not underestimate the power 
of those plays to appeal to the Roman audience. It is easy to say 
that Greek myths seem to contain little that might interest the 
Roman. But the truth is that these plays did draw; and the real 
question to consider is why they did so. The answer in part lies 
in the fact that the themes were after all not essentially un-Roman. 
It is significant that Livius and Naevius drew largely from the 
Trojan cycle and thus brought up the populace on what was in 
reality a Roman topic; for were not the Romans Trojans? The 
tale of Rome's foundation by Aeneas had now become the accepted 
version. Every Greek history so taught the story. The state 
itself had oflScially recognized the version in dealing with Segesta 
in Sicily, and was presently ready to use it in its political dealings 
with Aetolia and the Asiatic cities of the Troad. The story had 
certainly found its way into the restored priestly records, and 
presently Naevius canonized it in his Latin epic. What could be 
more exciting than to see played before their very eyes the striking 
exploits of their long-lost ancestors as composed by the greatest 
poets of Greece? If the plays seemed at first somewhat exotic 
in tone, that was not a justification for criticism. The Romans 
felt rather that the plays represented a higher plane of civilization 
which they must try to comprehend and conform to. Failure to 
understand their own heroic ancestors merely implied a decadence 
in the race, which could never be admitted without shame. Con- 
sequently, instead of criticizing, they set themselves the task of 
correcting their own taste according to the new standards till all 
sense of foreignness disappeared. Then since the Theban and 
Argive tales attached to the Trojan cycle, these were also repro- 
duced, until Rome had thoroughly assimilated the whole body of 
Greek heroic legends. The vital bond of sympathy which shaped 
itself from awakened pride brought them to an easy comprehension 
of these tragedies. 
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Fortunately for the success of such plays they were at first 
produced apparently with Hellenistic staging, that is, unhampered 
by a static chorus, a thing so difficult for a translator to manage 
and so difficult to grasp for a foreign audience not brought up on 
its historical significance. Later the chorus was more freely used, 
but the change came gradually, and the convention was adopted 
according to needs and desires. As time went on, the plays too 
changed in content, idea, and emphasis. Livius had apparently 
translated quite faithfully, but the later dramatists adapted freely. 

When Ennius found that the opening scene of the Iphigenia 
seemed verbose and moved slowly, he cut the discussion of motives 
and opened the play with the sisters upon the battleground search- 
ing for their dead brother. When the unity of time and place 
imposed demands which were no longer legitimate because of the 
freer handling of the chorus, Ennius shifted the scenes, as is appar- 
ent from the fragments of his Hectoris Lutra and the Medea. And 
Acdus went even farther. By his day the better plots had all 
been used. There was no point in mere retranslation in such cases, 
and he seems to have perceived even better than Naevius and 
Eimius that Roman problems of ethics, law, and social forms 
frequently called for new readings of old tales with a shift of 
emphasis — for, after all, the clash of custom and enhghtened 
conscience illustrated in such plays as the Orestes and Oedipus and 
Antigone could not have the same meaning in second-century 
Rome as in fifth-century Athens. Similarly the position of women 
at Rome made the Greek version of such plays as the Medea and 
the Agamemnon seem unsatisfactory. Consequently the new 
versions that Pacuvius and Accius gave to the dramas first trans- 
lated by Livius and Naevius, were often a modernization and adap- 
tation to immediate social conditions of the kind that Euripides 
furnished Greeks from the plots already treated in a more conserva- 
tive age by Aeschylus. The liberties taken were probably not as 
great, but they show the same trend. We may illustrate the point 
with Seneca's Medea, since here we have a complete play which 
shows what even an uninspired Roman dramatist might do by 
way of rereading an old story. Medea in the old unvarnished myth 
of the barbaric age was apparently a bundle of natural passions, a 
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savage being gifted with superhuman powers. A Greek prince 
owed this creature his life, but since she could hardly be his wife, a 
queen in a Greek court, he might, in Greek eyes, abandon her when 
his higher duties to state and position demanded it. In a rage 
of jealous hate, the creature wreaks vengeance on Jason and Jason's 
children. This was quite comprehensible to the semi-barbarous 
age that shaped the myth. To Euripides, however, it could not be 
true psychologically, for human beings had grown gentler. He 
accordingly tried a new explanation of the problem. From his 
point of view Jason had apparently disregarded the higher demands 
of humanity for a selfish passion or a more selfish ambition. Medea, 
the woman, had been infinitely wronged, and in her helplessness — 
it is not all jealousy and hate — she slew her children to save them 
from a worse fate. She could 

Not wait yet longer till they staid 
Beneath another and an angrier hand 
To die. 

But to the Roman even this interpretation seems impossible, and 
the character of Jason least comprehensible of all. A Roman 
prince could not so abandon his sons, and the woman, if she was 
indeed human, could not slay her children either in hate or in love. 
Seneca, therefore, while keeping the main plot ascribes a new motiva- 
tion to it. Medea is again painted as the barbaric witch that she 
was before Euripides. Jason marries Creusa for the sake of his 
children — that was quite Roman — and the imcontroUable Medea 
is driven into a rage that does not hesitate to commit murder. 
However jealous she might have been, Seneca feels that she would 
not lay hands upon her own offspring. And yet the tale said that 
she did. Seneca's solution is simple. Woe has driven Medea 
insane and the ghost of her brother hovers before her. Accordingly 
in a fit of madness she does the deed. In Seneca as in Euripides 
the action follows the ancient myth, but the psychological interpre- 
tation of that myth varies with the author, and in both cases this 
reinterpretation is not so much an invention of the dramatist as 
a reflection of the changed point of view of the audience. The 
modems have felt the same need for a rereading of the story 
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as the widely differing versions of Grillparzer and CatuUe Mendes 
demonstrate. 

This will illustrate in a measure what dramatists like Pacuvius 
and Accius undertook to do with many an old plot which they 
reproduced for Rome. In Clytemnestra, Accius seems to dwell not 
upon the fateful fall of the proud lord Agamemnon, but rather upon 
the psychology of the Queen who after ten years beholds her lord 
returning — with Cassandra in his train. In his tragedy on Atreus 
he is not interested in the wrongs of a prince whose children have 
been slain by Thyestes, but rather in the crimes begotten of tyranny, 
a subject always popular at Rome. Similarly Astyanax, the boy 
who represented the hope of fallen Troy, probably appealed more 
strongly to the Romans than the woes of the Trojan women. 
Modernizations and Romanizations are also apparent in the Philoc- 
tetes, the Phoenissae, the Telephus, and the Andromeda, and we 
should of course find many more instances if we had anything but 
a few tantalizing fragments of each play. 

It may well be that some of these revisions had already been 
made in part by Alexandrian dramatists, but that must be left 
to futile conjecture. The high regard of Cicero for the Roman 
tragedy despite his familiarity with the Greek drama — a regard 
which is proved by an acquaintance with the plays that could hardly 
be matched by a modern statesman's familiarity with Shakespeare — 
indicates that the great Roman writers of tragedy presented living 
and convincing characters. The vogue of the plays throughout 
the Republic despite the counter-attractions of the lower forms of 
amusement offered to the crowd should convince us that they 
carried a message to the people. Mere garblers and paraphrasts 
these dramatists never were. They made the characters of the old 
m3rths speak words that struck home to their own audiences. 

Apparently then the decay of Roman tragedy was not due to 
any lack of vital qualities in the plays available, a fact which sug- 
gests at once that the difficulty lay not with the kind of play nor 
with the populace. The real reason seems to be that the Roman 
dramatists had exhausted their material, that is, the material 
sviitable in their day for their purposes. If one reviews the themes 
used by the early Latin dramatists the fact becomes apparent that 
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by the first century the available Greek myths had practically all 
been used. At first they had been paraphrased with only slight 
omissions of abstruse portions and minor adaptations of the old 
technique. Then the later dramatists had retold the tales, reinter- 
preting freely to suit contemporaneous social conditions and the 
character of the Roman audience. Before those myths could 
profitably be used again there must be so great a change in society, 
with so decided a shifting of moral values, that the Accian inter- 
pretation would seem inadequate and obsolete. Such a change 
had taken place between Aeschylus and Euripides, but no such 
change occurred immediately after Euripides nor very soon after 
Accius. 

After both of these dramatists, therefore, a new fund of themes 
was necessary if tragedy was to live. So then the question arises 
whether there was any such fund to which a hypothetical successor 
of Accius could turn, granting that he had the power to shape the 
material once he found it. The obvious answer seems to be that 
Roman history or daily experience might have supplied the need. 
However the solution is not so easy. The first six books of Livy 
now seem to us fuU of dramatic incident, but it must be remembered 
that very much of this legendary material was a product of the 
rhetorical and romancing historians of the first century and non- 
existent before then. Indeed fate was not kind to the poets in 
search of legend at Rome. For centuries the Latin tribe had been 
exceedingly small and had apparently engaged in few exploits 
worthy of the teUing. Moreover in the early days Roman religion 
knew nothing of personalized deities to which primitive man relates 
his heroes and this fact of itself checked the myth-making faculties. 
The Romans then were denied both myths and heroes sprung of 
gods. When the time of greatness came, and deeds were performed 
that could with the aid of the imagination have matched the labors 
of Hercules, they had had foisted upon them by the Etruscan and 
the Sibylline priests the whole Olympiad crew. Then they tagged 
Greek names to their spirits, attached the appropriate Greek 
myth to their innocent spirit-gods, and the mischief was done. 
Even so, had the Romans been left to a slower process of sophisti- 
cation, their native heroes might in the twilight have grown to 
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superhuman stature. But for this the processes of civilization 
spreading through the close contact with Greeks and Etruscans 
worked too quickly. The Romans began to write laws and keep 
historical records in the Regia. And when heroes have their 
victories recorded on cold stone with names and dates and treaties 
attached, what chance have they of growing into semi-divine 
workers of wonders ? To be sure there were some tales of dramatic 
value even in the second century — ^Romulus and Remus, the 
Sabine Women, Brutus and Lucretia, for instance — and these 
were used. In fact the Brutus of Accius with its complete freedom 
from the rules of unities shows how easily the modem forms of 
drama could have developed had more of this material lain at 
hand. The dramatists used historical figures, Decius, Mar- 
cellus, PauUus for instance, but here the knowledge of facts 
was restraining. History seldom deigns to shape the deeds of 
everyday life for the convenience of the dramatist. And other 
legends, of Coriolanus and Camillus for instance, were not yet in 
existence in the form we know them. The past then, Greek myth 
as well as Roman legend and history, had been used as far as it was 
available. It could offer little inspiration to new effort. 

The only alternative would have been to invent both characters 
and plots, drawing upon the experiences of daily life for material 
as the modern realist does. But a moment's reflection will show 
that it is an anachronism to assume that this might have been done. 
Greece did not take this step after Euripides, nor France after the 
classical period, nor England after the Elizabethan successes, and 
conditions at Rome in the days of Accius were analogous to those 
in the countries named. Though the dramatic instinct seems 
always to be presumable, the drama depends upon social conditions 
and must draw its life from that which society provides. Its 
evolution has accordingly been a fairly consistent story. Early 
tragedy assumes the r61e of interpreting the most sacred and time- 
honored of a nation's stories. The sufferings, thoughts, emotions 
of the great — heroes, demigods, and kings— are worthy of presen- 
tation, and these alone. At first the tale must not be altered, it 
must be told as nearly as possible in the way hallowed by tradition. 
As time goes on, however, and men have changed, the tale thus told 
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will seem out of concord with human nature; then the dramatist 
may retell it, suppressing what has grown obsolete, emphasizing 
the elements that still seem true to experience. A very daring 
realist will venture to present Telephus in tatters, but the critics 
will be upon his heels immediately. For the hero will remind you 
of a beggar, and it would be desecration to set mere man upon the 
stage made for the demigods that the festival crowd should weep 
at his woes. Mere man belongs in comedy; you may laugh at him 
and with him, but life's great lessons are illustrated only in the char- 
acters of the great. And that is where Euripides stopped — ^was 
doubtless compelled to stop. And it is nearly where Shakespeare 
found the outward boundary in his tragedies. His tragic plots 
derive from the old Chronicle, or from Ancient Rome, or at least 
from foreign lands sufficiently removed from his audience by a 
haze of unknown space, and his tragic characters never represent 
the man of contemporary England. They are as real and human 
as the man of the street to be sure; but that is after all not the same 
thing. If we attempt to realize Elizabethan society, and its con- 
ception of the function of tragedy, then suddenly shift The Doll's 
House or The Second Mrs. Tanqueray to the Globe Theater, we 
immediately realize the difficulty. Nora is unthinkable upon the 
Elizabethan stage, except in a comic r61e. 

Realistic tragedy is of course a thing of slow growth, or perhaps 
we should say that a nation fits itself slowly for the reception of it. 
Comedy paves the way somewhat. When the great may not be 
laughed at, it is well that comedy presents the foibles and deform- 
ities of the common man if it be merely for ridicule. Slaves served 
the purpose well enough for Menander and Plautus, though it 
was well to keep up the dignity of the art by not centering the 
title-role on them. As a matter of fact the study of the mean sub- 
ject contributes directly and very largely to the vmderstanding of 
the ordinary character as material for tragedy. Shakespeare's 
portraiture of Shylock for example carries him so far that modern 
critics do not know where comedy ends and tragedy begins. In 
the Andria and Heauton of Terence the emotion shifts more than 
once to deep sympathy. But something more was needed than 
the dramatist's study of the man of the street. Human society 
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itself must sustain a shock before the miracle can happen. Democ- 
racy has not a little to do with it. A period of liberal thought 
which humbles the lordly usurper of the title-rdles and elevates 
the man of low degree until he gains the respect of the world, that 
is above all necessary. The Roman crowd was hopelessly per- 
meated with snobbery encouraged by the institution of clientage. 
The franchise was extended early and widely, and the laboring 
man felt princely when he was solicited for his vote. That should 
have elevated him into an individual fit for consideration in litera- 
ture perhaps. But the fact remains that at the election he scorned 
to vote for the "new man." The noble whose hall was filled with 
ancestral portraits was alone considered worthy of high position. 
The power of democracy had not yet succeeded in leveling men to 
the point where realism was possible in the dignified forms of art. 
It is noteworthy that in France the spirit of Rousseau and the revo- 
lution lay between Racine and realistic tragedy, in England, 
Cromwell's Commonwealth and a long line of liberal theorists 
came before the new era. In Greece, democracy was more of a 
reality, but there the religious conservatism that kept the play at 
a festival season as a part of a sacred ritual probably had something 
to do with hampering progress. In Euripides' day, interest in the 
lowly man was apparent in philosophy and was soon to appear in 
art. Had Athens been granted another century of natural develop- 
ment it may be that the drama would not have had some two 
thousand years to wait for this new creation. 

With these facts in mind I think it becomes apparent that it 
involves an anachronism even to put the question why Roman 
tragedy did not take the next step and create its plots and char- 
acters out of the everyday experience at hand. Roman society 
was not yet ready for that step. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo 
was in a very real sense the attitude of high art toward the lowly 
subject, and necessarily so. By the day of Marcus Aurelius per- 
haps a change might have been possible. The empire which 
humbled the aristocracy and sought the plaudits of the crowd was 
in fact a better leveler of classes than the aristocratic republic 
had been. Comedy and its successors, the farces and mimes, con- 
tinued to present ordinary humans upon the stage, if only for 
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ridicule, and helped at least in the analysis of character. Then 
came the keen social study of Petronius; and the novel has always 
been a pathfinder toward realism. What would not a half-dozen 
books like the Satiricon have done ? In Hadrian's day, too, there 
is a broader humanity apparent, a greater sympathy for suffering in 
all stations of life, a tendency toward self -analysis and an interest in 
psychology in whatsoever subject. All this led close to the mark. 
But Rome had by this time become a city of foreigners, and Roman 
art and literature were already gasping for breath. The realistic 
tragedy for which society might have been prepared could hardly 
come to life when all forms of literature were perishing. It seems 
then that the decay of Roman tragedy was not an isolated phenom- 
enon. We need not attribute its lapse to any lack of appreciation 
on the part of the populace, nor need we assume that genius was 
lagging to fill a need. The stock in trade of suitable matter fitted 
to the needs of that age had been made to 3deld all it contained, just 
as in the first great periods of dramatic art in Greece, France, and 
England. Neither Greece nor Rome lived quite long enough to 
create social conditions out of which the next great impulse could 
come. 



